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ABSTRACT 


The purpose of this study is to add to our knowledge 
of child language acquisition by testing certain hypo- 
theses about the acquisition of selected Ukrainian 
morphological endings by children in the English-Ukrainian 
Bilingual Program (early partial immersion). The subjects 
of the study are immersion pupils (kindergarten to grade 
seven) and one parent of each pupil. 

The results of the study indicate that child perfor- 
Mance on all oblique cases is too poor either to confirm 
or refute the hypotheses proposed for Shewacoe ron ope 
oblique (non-nominative) cases. The data do, however, 
confirm the hypothesis that the masculine-feminine = 
nominative plural marker is generalized in Ukrainian 
acquisition. 

A comparison of child performance and adult performance 
on the cases tested shows that despite large differences 
between child and adult scores, there is a Significant 
GOLELELaLIONM( C= .02 pepe OL) minecne slanks Order ofa friculcy. 
for the two groups. 

The study calls into question Slobin's explanation that 
the Russian masculine-neuter -om instrumental ending 
is generalized in Russian language acquisition because it 
is functionally more unique than the feminine ending -o}. 


Tnis study indicates that -om is more salient in Ukrainian 
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as well, although the Ukrainian feminine instrumental 
ending -oju is equally unique in function and occurs more 
frequently. 

Finally, the lack of improvement in performance on the 
Oblique cases over grades suggests that a non-standard or 
pidginized Ukrainian may be developing in the Ukrainian 


immersion classroom. 
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CHAPTER ONE 


INTRODUCTION 


Background to the Study 


The last fifteen years have seen an expansion of 
second language immersion programs in Canada beginning 
Witn the implementation of the now famous St. Lambert 
experiment in 1965 (Lambert and Tucker 1972). In Alberta 
tnis movement has extended beyond the establishment of 
French immersion classes to the establishment of immersion 
programs in Ukrainian, Hebrew, German and Cree. One of 
these programs, the English-Ukrainian Bilingual Program, 
an early partial immersion program in which English and 
Ukrainian are used equally as languages of instruction, 
was implemented in the Edmonton Catholic and Edmonton 
PublaceschoolasystemSyin gthenfalleotyl974,. {Byithe fall 
of 1981 the program had reached grade eight. 

While evaluation and documentation of French language 
immersion programs has been extensive, especially in 
Bastern) GCanadae(bambertLande@ucker 1973, Bruck et al. 
1974, McInnis and Donoghue 1976 and 1977, Swain and Lapkin 
1981), evaluation of Ukrainian immersion has been more 
limited (Muller et al. 1977, Lamont et al. 1978, Ewanyshyn 
1978, Chapman 1981). 

All of these evaluations, moreover, have been rather 
wide-ranging and have not dealt exclusively with the 
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development of second language skills. They have 
documented such diverse aspects of immersion education 
as the immersion students' English language progress, 
the development of mathematics skills and attitudinal 
Changes. As far as Spanish and French immersion is 
concerned, otner more limited individual studies have 
examined the development of specific aspects of second 
language acquisition among French and Spanish immersion 
Students, both in Canada and the United States (Selinker 
Gimales 19/58 COnenelo/ ob; soot kaw 976, ,ePtanneloee,. COnnOrs 
Sceaie UV OeeroOlttCZeraLooO)e. 

On the otner hand, evaluations of Ukrainian immersion 
(Muller et al. 1977, Ewanyshyn 1978, Lamont’ et ai. 1978, 
Chapman 1981) have not reported in detail on the pattern 
of development of specific Ukrainian language skills 
specifically in the area of acquisition of phonology, 
syntax and morphology. Rather, they have limited 
themselves to an evaluation of progress in the development 
of Ukrainian language skills in general, as measured by 
anlanalysas Of post-testvand pre-test yscores ona 
Ukrainian language skills test. 

The importance for language teaching of individual 
studies in the areas of phonological, morphological and 
syntactic acquisition of a second language by a variety 
of second language learners has been stressed by Tarone 


et al. (1976). Until we possess a considerable body of 
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research in these areas, we shall not be able confidently 
to apply the findings of such studies to classroom 
teaching. 

In a broader context, studies of specific aspects of 
language acquisition are a necessary prerequisite to our 
understanding of the whole phenomenon of child language 
acquisition. Indeed, by comparing child language acqui- 
Sition in various languages Slobin (1973) is attempting to 
define a set of universal operating principles of 
language _aaniaaien, He hopes that on the basis of 
these operating principles a number of more specific 
strategies can be derived, finally resulting in language- 
Specific strategies for the acquisition of particular 
aspects of a given native language. The testing and 
modification of Slobin's universals will be based on 
language-acquisition research in as many diverse languages 


as possible. 


Purpose of the Study 
The purpose of this study is to add to our knowledge 


of child language acquisition by testing certain hypothe- 
ses about the acquisition of selected Ukrainian nominal 
morphological endings by children in the Ukrainian 


partial immersion classroom from kindergarten through 


grade seven. 
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Establishing the Hypotheses 


The establishment of reasonable hypotheses about 
Ukrainian acquisition is hampered by a lack of data. 
Virtually no research has been done on Ukrainian language 
acquisition. Considerable work, however (the literature 
of which will be reviewed in Chapter Two), has been done 
on the acquisition of both Russian and Czech as native 
languages. In structure, Ukrainian and Russian are very 
Similar, yet not exactly the same. Therefore, if as 
Slobin (1973) proposes, universal principles are involved 
in the acquisition by children of morphological endings, 
then a study of Ukrainian morphological acquisition 
should reveal some developments similar to those in 
Russian, some analogous developments, and other develop- 
ments, which, owing to structural differences between 
Russian and Ukrainian, must necessarily be different in 
the two languages. 

Slobin uses Russian data to support four of his 
proposed universals of language acquisition. These 
universals and supporting Russian data may be summarized 
as follows: 

1) Proposed Universal E2: 
There is a preference not to mark a 
semantic category by ¢@ ("zero morpheme"). 
If a category is sometimes marked by ¢g 


and sometimes marked by some overt 
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phonological form, the latter will, 
at some stage, also replace the g. 
Supporting Data from Russian: 
The Russian noun singular accusative is 
marked by g for masculine non-human and 
neuter nouns. Such nouns are first marked 
with the acoustically salient feminine 
accusative -u ending by Russian children. 
2) Proposed Universal E3: 
If there are homonymous forms in an 
inflectional system, those forms will 
tend not to be the earliest inflections 
acquired by the child. That is, the 
child tends to select phonologically 
unique forms, when available, as the 
first realization of inflections. 
Supporting Data from Russian: 
The first noun instrumental inflection 
used by Russian children is the masculine 
and neuter -om, rather than the more 
frequent feminine -oj. The suffix -om 
has only one homonym, while -oj represents 
five homonymous inflections (singular 
adjective inflections for masculine nomi- 
native, and feminine genitive, dative, 


instrumental, and locative cases). 
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3) Proposed Universal F2: 


Rules applicable to larger classes are 
developed before rules relating to their 
subdivisions, rd general rules are 
learned before rules for special cases. 
Supporting Data from Russian: 
Masculine animate nouns take a special 
accusative inflection in Russian. Sub- 
division of the noun class into the 
categories of animate and inanimate 
masculine for purposes of accusative 
inflection is typically late in Russian 
children, who initially prefer to use a 
Single accusative form for all nouns. 
4) Proposed Universal Fl: 
The following stages of linguistic marking 
of a semantic notion are typically observed: 
i) no marking 
ii) appropriate marking in limited cases 
iii) overgeneralization of marking (often 
accompanied by redundant marking) 
iv) full adult system. 
Supporting Data from Russian: 

The third stage can consist of substages 
of successive overgeneralizations, in 


which one form drives out another. For 
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example, Russian children first use the 

masculine and neuter -om inflection for 

all singular noun instrumentals, then 

replace this with the feminine -oj, and 

only later sort out these two inflections. 

Similarly, Russian children first use the 

feminine past tense for all verbs, regard- 

less of the gender of the subject noun, 

then use only the masculine for all verbs, 

followed by a period of mixed usage and 

the eventual separate marking of verb 

past tense to agree with the gender of 

the subject noun (Slobin 1973, pp. 203-205). 

To reiterate, Slobin bases four of his universals, in 

Par cpecnecne COllOWiIng patctcerns in tie acguisitionsoL 
morphological endings by Russian children: 

1) the generalization of the feminine -u accusative 
ending (Universal E2, #1 above) 

2) the generalization of the masculine and neuter -om 
instrumental ending (Universal E2, #2 above; and 
Fl, #4 above) 

3) the late development of the animate/inanimate 
distinction in masculine nouns, as evidenced by 
late mastery of the -a masculine accusative ending 
(Universal F2, #3 above) 


4) the initial generalization of the feminine past 
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tense verb ending -a, which in turn is 
replaced by a generalized masculine past tense 
ending. This is followed by a period of mixed 
usage and eventually the Russian child learns 
to mark past tense verbs appropriately with 
masculine, feminine, neuter and plural endings. 
inorder ito understandthe™simiarities and differences 
in patterns of morphological acquisition which one might 
expect to encounter in comparing acquisition of Russian 
and Ukrainian, it is useful to compare the endings of the 
Paro te Dec lensiOne(~aard—stem»reninine) sand second) pecilen— 
sion (hard consonant-stem masculine and -o neuter) in 
the two languages. These are the declensional forms which 
are first mastered by Russian children. According to 
Zakharova, they are the strongest and most influential 
noun endings "because of their outstandingly clear gramma- 
tical snape" (Zakharova TO7or Oeec0 so) weelncicatzonseare 
that the singular endings are mastered earlier than the 
corresponding plural ones (Dingwall and Tuniks 1973, p. 147). 
The following differences and similarities in Russian 
and Ukrainian structure could be useful in comparing 


Russian and Ukrainian acquisition data: 


Differences Ukrainian Russian 


Dative singular masculine -ovi -u 


Instrumental singular feminine -oju -oj 
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Identical forms 
Accusative singular masculine -a (animate) 
-% (inanimate) 


Instrumental singular masculine 
and neuter -om 


Accusative singular feminine =) 


Nominative plural masculine and 


feminine oy. 
Nominative plural neuter =a. 
Hypotheses 


The structural differences between Ukrainian and 
Russian are such that, if universals of language acquisi- 
tion are indeed responsible for the patterns of Russian 
morphological acquisition, the following hypotheses on the 
acquisition of Ukrainian morphological endings should prove 
true. In the course of Ukrainian language acquisition: 

Hypothesis I 

The feminine -u accusative ending will at some 
point be generalized as the universal accusative 
ending, aS in Russian, in accordance with 
Universal E2. 

Hypothesis II 

The animate/inanimate distinction, which is of 
importance in marking the accusative of singular 
masculine nouns, will develop late, as in Russian, 


in accordance with Universal E3. 
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Hypothesis III 
The masculine and neuter instrumental ending 
-om will not be generalized as the first expres- 
sion of the instrumental case, because the 
Ukrainian feminine instrumental -oju is just as 
unique as -om. Moreover, since feminine nouns 
are more frequent in Ukrainian than neuter and 
masculine nouns, we assume that the feminine 
ending -oju occurs more frequently than -om. 
(The development here thus will not parallel the 
situation in. Russian, where -om is generalized 
in accordance with Universal F2.) 

Hypothesis IV 
The dative singular masculine ending -ovi, being 
more unique in function than the deg cnaas Singular 
feminine sending = Awile be generalized in 
accordance with Universal F2. 

Hypothesis V 
The masculine and feminine nominative plural 
ending -y will be, at some point, overgeneralized 
as the plural marker, in accordance with Universal 
Fl. This generalization would be analogous to 
the generalization of the feminine past tense in 
Russian. There are indications of such a generali- 


zation in Russian as well (Dingwall and Tuniks 
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Instrument 

For the purpose of this study, picture-stimuli and 
Oral questions will be used. This technique is similar to 
that used by Bogoyavlenskij (1973) for an experiment on 
the acquisition of Russian derivational morphology conduc- 
ted in 1957, and by Dingwall and Tuniks (1973) in their 
study of Russian inflectional morphology. Both of these 
Russian-language instruments differ in one important aspect 
from the instrument used by Berko (1958) in her classic 
study of the acquisition of morphology in English. Berko 
for the most part used nonsense words on the assumption 
that if a child can correctly inflect a made-up word, then 
this is an indication that he is operating with general 
internalized rules. However, in order to avoid possible 
extraneous factors inherent in the very complex Ukrainian 
iorpnological system, only real words are used in our 


instrument. 


Subject Sample 

Students who have completed from one year (kinder- 
garten) to eight years (grade seven) in the English- 
Ukrainian Bilingual Program (early partial immersion) and 
one parent of each child will be used. Since this study 
will be examining the relationship between parent language 
performance and child performance, the parent tested will 


be the one who, in his own estimation, speaks Ukrainian 
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better, It is assumed that the parent who speaks 
Ukrainian better will be a strong potential source of 
Ukrainian language influence on the child. (Self-reports 
of fluency have been used in at least one sociological 


Study of Ukrainian language retention--see Kuplowska 1980.) 


Procedure 

Each subject will be shown a picture stimulus and 
asked a question designed to elicit a response necessita- 
ting the use of a specific morphological ending, as 


andacated injdetail, an Chapter Three. 


Analysis of Data 


Performance (percentage of correct responses on each 
grammatical ending) will be determined for both children 
and adults. The rank order of difficulty of grammatical 
endings will also be calculated and other comparisons made 


as indicated by the results (see Chapter Three). 


Limitations 

One should be cautious about generalizing the findings 
of this study to other children acquiring Ukrainian either 
as a first or second language, since our sample for the 
most part consists of children acquiring a second language 
in a specific learning situation (early partial immersion). 


Secondly, it has not been possible to control for various 
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individual variables such as motivation and exposure to 
the language outside the classroom, which may influence 


language acquisition. 


Significance of the Study 


Despite the limitations mentioned above, a study of 
the acquisition of Ukrainian nominal morphological endings 
in a partial immersion setting will be significant for 
the research in both first and second language acquisition. 
This will be the first study of the acquisition of Ukrainian 
morpnology in Ukrainian immersion. It will add data on 
Slavic language acquisition which can readily be contrasted 
and compared with the data from Russian which Slobin (1973) 
has used in hypothesizing about universals of child 
language acquisition. Moreover, it will add to the data 
base on the morphological aspect of second language 


acquisition. 
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CHAPTER TWO 


PRIOR RESEARCH IN THIS FIELD 


Ukrainian Research 

Research into Ukrainian language acquisition is almost 
negligible. In 1928-1929 the famous Ukrainian linguist 
Bulakhovs'kyj prepared a series of lectures on linguistics 
for the All-Ukrainian Correspondence Institute of National 
Education (Vseukrajins'kyj zaochnyj institut narodnoji 
OsVity)aeevec ture liswaswencitied = Dytjyacna mova ae Child 
Languages )) (Bulakhovs ky3719/5),1p. 33). Unfortunately, 
because it is unavailable in North America, the contents 
of the lecture are not known here. 

In 1967 an article entitled "Formuvannja hramatychnykh 
katehorij u dytjachomu movlenni" ("The Formation of Gramma- 
tical Categories in Child Speech") appeared in Kiev 
(VOZNVjmLOO 1, DD we VOs2d 4)eme lla tact,) ~tnersartic le Uoes not 
deal with grammatical categories in general, but only with 
the acquisition of the genitive case. The author, T. M. 
Voznyj, bases his article on diary material of his 


daughter's language development. Using diary material 


: Repeated attempts, Over a period of years, to 
obtain avcopy of the original lecture have proven fruit- 
less. Though the lecture on child language is mentioned 
in a bibliography of Bulakhovs'kyj's works in the first 
volume of his selected works which are appearing in Kiev, 
this lecture has so far not been reprinted. 
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from the same subject, in 1971 Voznyj published a second 
article, "Protses formuvannja systemy fonem u dytjachij 
movi" ("The Process of the Formation of the System of 
Phonemes in Child Language"), dealing with the development 
of phonology. 

There do not seem to be any other studies on Ukrainian 
language acquisition. Statements about language acquisi- 
tion which one finds in Ukrainian pedagogical material 
are based on RusSian language data. For instance, in 
Kostjuk's (1968) textbook Psykholohija: Pidruchnyk dlja 
pedahohichnykh vuziv (Psychology: A Textbook for Peda- 
gogical Institutes), in the section on child language 
development, the data on children's mastery of grammatical 
structure are basea on Gvozdev's Russian language findings. 
(ROSt GUL OCy Dai oco )ie 

Likewise, in a textbook for preschool sections of 
pedagogical institutes, in the section "Znachennja ridnoji 
movy i osoblyvosti zasvojennja jiji dit'my" ("The Impor- 
tance of the Mother Tongue and Children's Acquisition of 
It") (Sukhenko 1964, pp. 6-9), where some general character- 
istics of child language development from ages three to 
six are given, no sources for this data are stated, except 
for the information on word building by children. This 
information is adapted from K. Chukovskij, a popular 
writer on Russian child language development. 


More generalities about child language are given in 
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Dydaktychni ihry i zanjatt'ja z dit'my rann'oho viku 
(Didactic Games and Lessons with Children of Early Age) 
(Ljubyts'ka 1975), a handbook for nursery school teachers. 
However, although the book itself is printed in Ukrainian 
and Ukrainian stories and songs have been added, it is in 
fact a translation from Russian. The information which it 
contains on child language development is taken from a 
Russian source, G. M. Ljamina's Razvitie TeChweusdeces| 

v rannen vozraste (The Development of Speech in Early 


Childhood). 


Russian Research 

Research into Russian has been more extensive and is 
more accessible in the West. The most influential work 
has been Aleksandr N. Gvozdev's Voprosy izuchenija detskoj 
rechi (Questions of the Study of Child Speech) (Moscow 
1961) 5" "In’*Slobin”s words ,7this is*"“{t}he most careful 
and intensive longitudinal study of a child's language 
development ever published anywhere" (Slobin 1971, p. 344). 
Gvozdev, a Soviet linguist and teacher, kept a diary of 
the speech of his son Zhenya, almost daily for the first 
few years of the child's life, and recorded his language 
extensively until the age of nine (between 1921 and 1929). 
Slobin nimself has done much to make Gvozdev's findings 
accessible in the English-speaking world because his own 


discussions of grammatical development and language 
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acquisition in Russian (Slobin 1963, 1971) are for the 
most part based on Gvozdev. 
Other studies of Russian language acquisition include 
M. I. Popova's (1973) study of gender acquisition, A. V. 
Zakharova's (1973) investigation of the acquisition of 
grammatical forms by preschoolers and P. N. Bogoyavlen- 
skij's (1973) investigation of children's understanding 
and use of suffixes in word derivation. These studies, 
as well as Gvozdev, provide Slobin with most of the 
Russian language data which he introduces in support of 
his language acquisition universals. 
In 1970 Dingwall and Tuniks carried out a series of 
experiments in the Soviet Union 
in order to test a number of interesting hypotheses 
concerning developmental psycholinguistics which 
have recently appeared in the literature and which 
deal almost exclusively with the acquisition of 
English as a native language on a language whose 
structure is not only quite different from English, 
but which offers, we believe, a more tangible source 
of information on acquisitional strategies than does 
English) (Dingwall andgtuniks§19/78,"p.6127) . 
One of their experiments was designed to test acquisition 


of case endings as correlated with age. Reference to 


findings will be made in analyzing our own findings. 


Czech Research 
Jaroslava Patesov4é (1979) systematically studied the 
Czech language development of one child from the onset of 


speech until the age of five. She also made occasional 
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observations of one hundred children between the ages of 
two and six years in nurseries, schools and homes. 

Some of her findings on morphological acquisition are 
Similar to the findings in Russian. She notes that hard 
Singular nominal endings are acquired most easily. Plural 
endings are acquired later, and according to her, this is 
a function of frequency. Statistically, singular endings 
are much more common than plural ones (p. 76). The 
nominative case is the most frequent and most stable in 
child speech. Moreover, children readily delineate three 
grammatical categories in the nominative: consonant-stem 
masculine ,W-a*teminine and ~—-o=neuter sathese hard™endings 
are generalized to soft nouns. 

The first oblique case acquired is the accusative. 

The genitive is also acquired early. According to Patesova, 
these three cases--nominative, accusative and genitive-- 
have the greatest "connotative power" and are used even 

at the stage of language development where most child 
speech still consists of one-word utterances. 

The instrumental, dative and vocative are acquired 
relatively late, as compared with the nominative, genitive 
and accusative. Patesova attributes this to the fact that 
they are less frequently used cases. 

Patesova does not indicate generalization of a 
universal feminine singular -u accusative ending as has 


been noted in Russian. She does, however, note a 
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generalization of the masculine singular -em instrumental 
ending to nouns like tata (dad) (p. 75). Nouns of this 
type, though masculine in gender, belong to a feminine 
declensional paradigm since their nominative singular 

form ends in -a, the typical feminine nominative singular 
ending. They consequently require a feminine-type instru- 
mental singular ending. The Czech child, however, on the 
basis of noun gender, rather than paradigmatic considera- 
tions, gives them a masculine instrumental ending. Gender 
confusion also plays a part in generalization in the dative 
singular, where feminine nouns like doktorka (female 
doctor) and san (dragon) are given a masculine dative 
Singular ending. 

Generalization is more marked in plural endings, 
including the nominative plural, where the masculine and 
plural nominative endings are generalized to the neuter 
(p. 67). This tendency is especially evident in cases 
like the instrumental plural (p. 76) which are acquired 
late, at a time when the child is perhaps becoming weighed 
down by the complexities of the Czech morphological 


system. 


English Research 


Because of the limited nature of English nominal 
inflectional morphology--one ending -s and its allomorphs, 
marking both plural and possessive--studies of English 


language acquisition offer few insights into the 
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acquisition of a comparatively complicated morphological 
System like Ukrainian. Indeed, Brown (1973, p. 294) has 
Suggested that studies of morphological acquisition in 
Other languages will be helpful in suggesting some 

of the factors operant in the acquisition of English 

itself (for instance, in identifying determinants of the 
order of English morpheme acquisition). Nevertnoveses 
research into English language acquisition has investigated 
some issues of universal significance in studies of 
morphological acquisition. 

Berko (1958), in a cross-sectional study of children 
between the ages of four and seven, was able to show, by 
using pictures and nonsense words, that children of that 
age do indeed operate using clearly delineated morphologi- 
cal rules, rather than rote memory of specific forms. 
Later studies (see Derwing and Baker 1979) confirmed and 
extended her findings. 

Cazden (1972, p. 33), moreover, has identified 
developmental sequence patterns for the acquisition of the 
English plural morpheme. She delineates four periods in 
the developmental continuum: 

1) absence of inflection 

2) occasional production with no errors or overgeneral- 

izations 

3) increased production with errors and overgenerali- 


zations 
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4) correct usage at the arbitrary 90% level (1972, 
Deeoclee 
She considered that the break between the second and 
third stages is a very significant developmental phenomenon, 
since overgeneralizations indicate the acquisition of a 
productive rule. 

In a longitudinal study of three children, Brown (1973) 
found an amazing invariance in the order of morpheme 
acquisition. This order roughly corresponds to the order 
of difficulty in Berko's study and correlates highly with 
a cross-sectional study by de Villiers and de Villiers 
(AL9E733)) « 

Moreover, researchers have identified several variables 
as potential predictors of the order of acquisition of 
English inflections. These variables include semantic 
complexity, frequency, perceptual saliency, and, most 
recently, "'competition' among alternative or conflicting 
formal patterns, leading to a multivariate notion of 
‘rule lstrength i sg(Derwing and Bakernewl979 pp. p213) w-No one 
variable, nowever, has been isolated as of prime importance. 
They likely interact in combination in a very complicated 
Manner (de Villiers and de Villiers 1973, Derwing and 
Bakeri i979) 

In Chapter Four more detailed reference will be made 
to some of the research reviewed in this chapter, inasmuch 


as it will aid in the analysis of the data collected in 


tniis study. 
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CHAPTER THREE 


TESTING AND SCORING 


Testing was carried out in the summer of 1981 using 
Students of the English-Ukrainian Bilingual Program and 


their parents. 


Test Instrument 

The test instrument consisted of twenty-five picture 
stimuli, each accompanied by an oral question designed to 
elicit an answer in a specific grammatical case. Two 
separate questions, using two separate lexical items, were 
used to test for the development of each case ending, 
except for the nominative singular neuter, as explained 
below. The cases tested for and the number of the 
questions designed to elicit them are illustrated in Table i 
(p. 23). The test instrument is presented in Appendix A. 

All the endings tested for belong to the hard group of 
the first (feminine) and second (masculine and neuter) 
declensions. Nouns of the hard group have a stem ending 
in a hard (non-palatalized) consonant. Soft group 
Ukrainian nouns have a stem ending in a palatalized conso- 
nant, or jod, while the mixed group contains nouns whose 


stems end in a sibilant. Data from Czech (Patesova 1979, 


p. 66) and Russian (Zakharova 1973, p. 282) suggest that 
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Gomes es) 2D Welle 7 


Nominative singular masculine (Nom 
Sg M)* 


Nominative singular feminine (Nom Sg F) 
Nominative singular neuter (Nom Sg N) 
Nominative plural masculine (Nom Pl M) 
Nominative plural feminine (Nom Pl F) 
Nominative plural neuter (Nom Pl N) 
Dative singular feminine (Dat Sg F) 
Dative singular masculine (Dat Sg M) 


Accusative singular feminine (Acc Sg F) 


Accusative singular masculine--inaninaté 
(Acc Sg M [In]) Fi 


Accusative singular masculine--animate 
(Acc Sg M [An]}) 


Instrumental singular feminine (Ins Sg 
i) 


Instrumental singular masculine (Ins 
Sg M) 


* IN ALL OTHER TABLES ONLY THE ABBREVIATED 
NAMES OF THE CASES WILL BE GIVEN. 
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it is the hard group endings which are first acquired 


by Slavic children. 


Choice of Cases to Be Tested 
1) Nominative Singular 

Questions eliciting an answer in the nominative 
Singular case (2, ll--masculine; 24, 7--feminine; 5-- 
neuter) were included to determine whether the subjects 
did indeed control the nominative case of the first and 
second declensions. According to Zakharova, "experiments 
Show that in order to produce forms correctly, it is very 
important for a child to assimilate the structure of the 
word in the nominative" (Zakharova 1973, p. 283). Only one 
neuter item was included, because it was difficult to find 
a second neuter lexeme of high frequency which would be 
familiar to the subjects from kindergarten up. As we shall 
see, the one neuter item which was chosen was not all that 
Satisitactory. Six nominative plural” forms” are* present; 
two of each gender--feminine, masculine and neuter. 
2) Accusative Singular 

Four masculine accusative singular examples were 
included, two animate and two inanimate, as the two classes 
of nouns ve treated differently in Ukrainian. Inanimate 
masculine nouns in the accusative case are generally marked 
py -g, while animates are always marked by -a. 


Two forms of the feminine accusative singular, which 
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take the inflection -u, were also included, but no neuter 
accusative singular was included, as its form is always 
identical to the nominative. 
3) Instrumental Singular 

No neuter instrumental was included. In form it is 
identical to the masculine instrumental singular. Moreover, 
it was decided that the construction with the preposition 
z (with) would provide a more familiar and practical 
elicitation frame for this case, the instrumental of 
accompaniment. The neuter instrumental is rarely used 
in this sense for purely semantic reasons. 
4) Other Cases 

The other cases, nominative plural and dative singular, 
were chosen to test for the generalizations proposed in 


Hypotheses IV and V (see Chapter One, p. 10). 


Choice of Lexical Items 

Care was taken to choose lexical items which would be 
known to the children and which could be easily illustra- 
ted (see Appendix A, Test Instrument). The items chosen 
are given in Zablet 2eg(p'.. 26). 

An effort was also made to use the items in the forms 
most familiar to the children. Thus the diminutive forms 
kotyk (cat) and pesyk (dog) were used, since they are more 
current in children's vocabulary than the non-diminutive 


forms pes and kit. Moreover, by using the diminutives we 
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LEXICAL ITEMS TABLE 2 


QUESTION LEXICAL 
NUMBER GRAMMATICAL CASE||ENDING 


Se a ee ee ee er es 
i Mt a Ea 
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19 Ins Sg F 
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avoid the added complications of the elliptic e in pes, 
which disappears in oblique cases, and the change i-—»so in 
oblique cases of kit (for example, nominative--kit, instru- 
mental--kotom) . 

Although the usual ending for hard-stem masculine nouns 
in the nominative Singular is g (zero morpheme), some of 
the most common masculine nouns have the saicways [Osi nmcie 
nominative. These include tato ((dad)) Datskow(tacher):, 
dialectal dido (grandfather), common Christian names like 
Perlomuneter), Pavio (Paul) jmandenames cor animalepets—— 
SLIKO7= Burkow( fOr= dogs) “and” Murko (for"cats). For this 
reason, one of the two nominative singular masculine forms 


used was an -oO masculine (tato). 


Pilot 
The actual testing itself was preceded by a pilot 
which involved two children from each grade (kindergarten 

to grade seven) and two adults. The purposes of the 
pilot were: 
1) to determine whether the questions were compre- 
hensible to the younger students, 
2) to determine whether the children would be able 
to respond to the questions posed, and 
3) to determine whether the test instrument could, 
in fact, elicit answers in the appropriate cases. 


The results of the pilot indicated that: 
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1) the children understood the questions, 
2) they were able to respond to the questions posed, 
and 
3) fluent speakers would, indeed, answer the questions 
using the appropriate grammatical form. 
Therefore it was decided that the test instrument 
could be used to test acquisition of noun endings in 


Ukrainian. 


Subjects 

The subjects consisted of fifty-eight children 
enrolled in an early partial immersion second language 
program (the English-Ukrainian Bilingual Program) and 
thirty-one of their parents. Wherever possible, child 
subjects were chosen who had siblings in the same program. 
This was done to reduce the number of homes visited and 
the number of parents tested. One parent of each child 
was tested, the one who, in his own estimation, spoke 
Ukrainian better. 

From personal knowledge of the language background of 
the subjects, the researcher was able to divide the child 
subjects into three groups according to their Ukrainian 


language experience, 


Type of Subject Number of Subjects 
Fluent native speaker 3 


Non-fluent native speaker 2 
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Non-native speaker S08) 


The fluent native speakers have good comprehension of 
Ukrainian and use it with few grammatical errors. The 
non-fluent native speakers have learnt Ukrainian at home, 
but although their comprehension of the language is good, 
their spoken language is marked by numerous mistakes. The 
non-native speakers come from English-speaking homes and 
are acquiring Ukrainian in the partial immersion classroom. 
Although most of the children are not native speakers 
acquiring their first language, it may be assumed that 
their acquisition patterns correspond to those of native 
speakers in first language acquisition. Though the evidence 
is not conclusive, McLaughlin, after an extensive examina- 
tion of the research to date, argues that a single 
acquisition system is utilized for both first and second 
language learning at all ages (McLaughlin 1978, p. 211). 
More specifically, on the question of the acquisition of 
morphology, a study by Grass (1980, p. 135) showed that the 
nature of morphological marking in the learner's first 
language was not a significant factor in determining his 
morphological errors in the second language being learned. 
Grass goes on to delineate three factors which play 
a role in determining second-language learning patterns: 
ly) universal factors, 2) specific facts “about the iearner‘s 
native language, and 3) specific facts about the target 


language. Her study indicates that: 
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[i]t is the universal principles of language that 

play the leading role since they are dominant in 

determining thet relative ordersor dirricuity of 

certain structures (Grass 1980, p. 140). 

It must also be stressed that the children presently 
being studied are enrolled in a program which fosters 
language acquisition rather than language learning. 
Acquisition of a second language involves an unconscious 
construction of grammar rules, as opposed to the conscious 
attention to structure and verbalization of rules which 
are characteristic of formal language learning (Terrell 
Ctea tO D>.) LOO je. sACCOrGINng stOmthis@pantc1 Culanestudy, 
entitled "Can Acquisition Take Place in the Language 
Classroom?", 

[t]he important point about acquisition is that 

for it to take place certain conditions must be 


met, the most important of which is that the 
learners must hear the language spoken in meaning- 
ful contexts and must be able to understand the 
message conveyed by the language they hear (Terrell 


Scale Oy > eT OU pen OLe ML ja. 
This prerequisite is met by the English-Ukrainian Bilingual 
Program and other immersion programs as is evident from 


Roy's (1980) description of their basic language develop- 


ment strategy. 


The breakdown of child subjects according to grade 


completed was as follows: 


Grade Number of Subjects 
K 6 


js 7 
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2 i, 

5 9 

4 8 

5 8 

6 6 

7 7 
total = 58 


Socio-economic status, I. Q. and academic achievement 
were not considered in this study. 

All the parents had known Ukrainian natively from 
childhood. None had learned it as a second language, 
though some had taken language courses. There was a 
considerable range of fluency within the parent sample, as 


will be evident from the findings. 


Administering the Test 


The test was administered orally in the homes of the 
subjects, and answers were recorded by hand. A sample 
answer sheet is included in Appendix A. For all child 
subjects the name, age, sex and grade completed were 
recorded at the top of the page. Only the name and sex 
of the adults were recorded. The order of administration 
of the questions was reversed for every second subject 
and the order employed was noted at the top of the 


answer sheet. The entire testing was carried out over a 
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period of three weeks in the summer of 1981. The raw 
data are presented in Appendix B (p. 108). 

In the actual administration of the test the subject 
was shown the picture-stimulus and then orally questioned 
about it. His answer was recorded by hand on the answer 
sheet. All testing was done by the researcher himself. 
If the subjects seemed uncertain of the correctness of 
their reply, they were allowed a second try. The correct 


answer was always accepted over alternative responses. 


Scoring the Data 

Responses were marked as correct, wrong or no response. 
1) No response 

DNiGwniO—resoOnse category was of Sigqniticance only Lor 
CNOSCaweeMSas 218 Ol pele Li LO ew Lose Ulises 224 ewe re: toe 
pendent was asked to provide the lexical item on his own. 
It was felt that if there was no response because of lack 
of vocabulary, this did not necessarily indicate a lack of 
grammatical knowledge. Therefore the percentage correct 
for each case was calculated by dividing the number of 
correct responses by the total number of actual responses. 
Generally, vocabulary was not a serious problem except in 
the case of some of the kindergarten subjects. 
2) Correct responses 

For most items only one response was accepted as 


correct with the following exceptions: 
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i) -i was accepted as a valid phonological variant 
of -y in items 3, 8 (nominative plural feminine) 
and 13, 25 (nominative plural masculine). This 
is a phonological feature characteristic of 
certain south-western Ukrainian dialects 
(2h ylkorios5 gepipcl22:; Matvasjaseel 969), i.rel 13), 

ii) -ovy was accepted as a valid dialectal variant 
of the masculine dative ending -ovi in items 12 
anidiee ihe Theydativedending Ovyes Sethe usual). 
form in almost all south-western Ukrainian 
dialects (Zhylko 1955, p. 96). Most Ukrainian 
immigration to Canada was from the south-western 
dialectal region. 

1ii) Three forms were accepted as correct for items 
15 and 19 (instrumental singular: feminine) : 
a) -Oju--the approved form in modern ne 
Ukrainian 
b)srovasa Gialectal form (pronounced [-op] or 
[-ow]), widespread in the south-western 
dvalects (Zhylkoel955, pie957)Matvi jas 
9 GSyepiol2ZAyiz 
c) -om--a dialectal feature characteristic of a 
certain part of the southwestern dialects 


(Zny lkorgh9 58inip sss )apiencludingsethose,of athe 


l Wote that the underlined forms denote a translitera- 
tion of the Ukrainian orthography which is more or less 
phonemic and adequate for our purposes. 
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Lemko region (Stieber 1964, map 355), Sian 
River (Zhylko 1958, p. 90), and a small 
area in the Ternopil region (Dejna 1957, pp. 
35-96, map VII; Matvigjas) 1965, p. 25) and 
DrOnoby Ch W(Matvijas 1965) 0.) 25). 

iv) The expected response to item 20 was COT Caner. 
This was the only response which the children 
gave. However, seven of the parents replied 
using the Ukrainian-Canadian form kek or kejk. 
This reply was accepted as correct, since kek and 
tort, both masculine nouns, require the same zero 
ending (-¢) in the accusative singular. When they 
were questioned after the testing about the word 
Keke vecurned outCetiatmsome, Of sthesessevensparents 
were indeed familiar with the word tort but asso- 
ciated it with a Central European type of cake, 
rather than ordinary Canadian cake. 

The percentage of correct responses for each item 
was calculated for the child group and the adult group 
separately. Initially there were twenty-five questions, 
two for each morphological ending being tested (except for 
the nominative singular neuter, which was represented by 
one question). The order of the questions had been 
randomized for test administration, and so it was neces- 
sary to recombine items to determine performance in a 


given morphological category. At this point it was 
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decided to exclude items 1 and 16, as will be explained 
in Chapter Four. 

The remaining twenty-three items were condensed into 
thirteen case categories. A percentage of correct 
responses for each case ending was determined separately 
for children and adults. For both groups these cases 
were ranked according to the children's performance from 
highest to lowest. These findings are presented in 
Dab lewmaa(o ad |) Tablewoe(p. 44) and sable 6094p. 46) aang 


are analyzed in Chapter Four. 
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CHAPTER FOUR 


ANALYSIS AND CONCLUSIONS 


Exclusion of Individual Items 

After a preliminary analysis, two items--l and 16-- 
were excluded from the analysis of the results. 

Item 16, the accusative masculine singular form of 
the word podarunok (gift) was dropped from the analysis 
because it was questionable whether the majority of the 
eR AERER really were familiar with the nominative 
Singular form of this word. Only 45% of the children who 
responded to item 16 used podarunok in the correct 
accusativestorm withsthesnull anflectiong(-¢)ayjOn the 
otner nana, 100% of the non-null responses were correct 
for item 20, the other example for the same morphological 
category. Items 16 and 20 were both testing the use of 
the null inflection ;(=¢) sto mark»the categoryeofginanimate 
Masculine singular accusative. 

An initial analysis of the data showed that 26% of 
the responding children used the word podarunka, with the 
-a ending. The -a ending is a marker for animate nouns 
in the masculine accusative case. This suggested that in 
the accusative case, they were treating this inanimate 
noun as an animate, a tendency which is not unknown in 


Ukrainian (Brytsyn 1978, p. 114) and which has also been 
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noted in Czech language acquisition (Pagesova METS, Tey VB o 
However, an analysis of performance on item 16 by 
performance groups, presented in Table 3 (see p. 38). 
Suggests a more plausible explanation for such poor perfor- 
mance. Fifty-five percent of Group 1, the lowest 
performance group, did not respond to item 16 for lack 
of vocabulary. Of those who replied, two out of eleven 
(18%) used the word in the plural. Likewise, in Group 2 
five of the children (13%) answered in the plural. 
Performance greatly improved in Group 3, where all but one 
of the group responded correctly with the -g ending. 
This led to the conclusion that the word podarunok 
is acquired rather late by children in the English- 
Ukrainian Bilingual Program. The first form which they 
likely encounter ara use is the nominative or accusative 
plural podarunky. They would meet this form in discussions 
about Christmas and birthdays. Since the plural marker 
-y marks both masculine and feminine nouns the young child 
Can only guess at’ a suitable singular form. The result 
is the feminine singular nominative back formation 
podarunka, which they then use as an unmarked accusative. 
Feminine nouns are the most numerous group in Ukrainian 
and so frequency may in part explain a feminine back 
formation. It is also of interest that Ukrainian is 
characterized by a tendency to feminize foreign words 


(Ilarion 1969, p. 46). Modern literary Ukrainian has 
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the forms zalja (hall), adresa (address) and visyta 
(visit), all of which are foreign words which have been 
given a feminine ending. Some Ukrainian-Canadian 
neologisms, based on English borrowings, show the same 
tendency, for instance, garaq—car, baksag box, and (zadna) 
pene tDack jealine,  thateis =a vackmalleyvu. 

Thus item 16 was excluded from the analysis, as it 
was not validly measuring the children's knowledge of 
the accusative singular masculine case. As for iteml, 
the nominative plural neuter form avta (cars) was elimina- 
ted because of the great discrepancy between adult 
performance on this item (42% correct) and item 14 (71% 
correct). Again, both questions tested for the same case, 
and, as with item 16, a vocabulary deficiency was undoubted- 
ly the problem. The Ukrainian-Canadian word for car is 
gara, a feminine noun, and many of the adults must have 
been unfamiliar with avto, because 35% of them did not 
decline it at all. On the arenas hand, 100% of the parents 
marked item 14, the other neuter plural, with a plural 
marker. 

It is of interest that the colloquial word for car 
in the Ukraine is mashyna, and that avto, according to 
Soviet Ukrainian usage, is indeclinable. Indeclinability 
is a characteristic of a certain class of Ukrainian nouns 
of foreign origin (Bilodid 1969, p. 123). On the other 


hand, in standard Ukrainian emigre usage, the common word 
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for car is avto, and it is declined as a regular neuter 
noun of the second declension. The top adult performance 


group handled the word perfectly. 


Performance by Grade 

The children were divided into eight groups according 
to grade completed (K-7), and performance on each case 
ending was determined for each grade (see Table 4, p. 41). 
A clear developmental pattern across grades, however, was 
not discernible from this analysis. This suggests that 
there is little linear correlation between amount of 
exposure to the language (years in the program) and the 
acquisition of morphology. 

The developmental picture is, moreover, somewhat 
distorted by the presence of fluent native speakers in 
grades one, four and five, and non-fluent native speakers 
in grades four and seven. Thus the relatively high 
performance on the oblique (non-nominative) cases by the 
grade one sample is traceable, for the most part, to the 
performance of the native speaker in that group. 

Two developments are, however, discernible from the 
raw class data. Firstly, performance on the neuter 
nominative singular and nominative plural lags behind 
performance on the feminine and masculine nominative 
cases. The high performance in the kindergarten group 
(100%) on the nominative singular neuter is somewhat 


misleading, as only 50% of this group responded to the 
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CHILD PERFORMANCE BY GRADE (percentages) TAISLE 4 
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question. A similarly poor performance on the neuter 
category is evident in the lowest adult performance 

group (see Table 6, p. 46). The second discernible 
development is a great improvement in marking the nomina- 
tive plural (masculine and feminine) between kindergarten 
and grade one. After grade one, however, no consistent 


development pattern for marking this category can be noted. 


Performance by Performance Groups (Tables 5, 6) 


Since an analysis of the data according to grade 
offered so little indication of developmental patterns, 
it was decided to divide the children and parents into 
performance groups. Three child performance groups 


were formed, the characteristics of which are given below: 


Child Performance Groups 


Group Parameters of Group Population Mean Age 
(items correct) 


1 0-6 blal 6.64 years 
2 Teak 38 9.15 years 
3 12-23 9 10.55 years 


Child Performance Group 1 was formed to include all 
those children ane answered approximately one-quarter of 
the items correctly. Group 2 consists of children who 
responded correctly to less than half the items, but 


roughly more than one-quarter. Group 3, which includes 
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among its members all the fluent and non-fluent native 
speakers, consists of children who provided the correct 
endings for more than half of the items. Child results 
are presented in Table 5 (p. 44). 

When the data are analyzed in terms of these performance 
groups, a Clearer developmental pattern is discernible for 
the children. We notice a gradual emergence of the 
nominative singular neuter and progress in the acquisition 
of the masculine and feminine nominative plural ending 
-y, culminating in 100% control in Group 3. The nominative 
plural neuter, however, is not being acquired. The com- 
paratively high performance on it in Group 3 (44%) is to 
be attributed to the native speakers. Little progress 
is observable in acquisition of the oblique cases, but it 
is significant that the order of difficulty for the 
Oblique cases is roughly the same for Groups 1 and 2 
(non-native speakers) and Group 3, which includes five 
native speakers of varying fluency. 

In order to analyze adult performance on individual 


items, the following adult sub-groups were also formed: 


Adult Performance Groups 


Group Parameters (items correct) Population 
Adult A O= 5 7 
Adult B TO— 22 7 


Adult C 23 17 
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CHILD PERFORMANCE GROUPS (Percentages) TABLE 5 
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The criteria used in forming adult performance groups 
were somewhat different from those used in forming child 
performance groups, since overall adult performance (87%) 
was so much higher than child Sepa ties (45%). In order 
to examine more closely the language usage of the most 
fluent adults, Group C was formed, consisting of all those 
adults who provided correct answers to all twenty-three 
questions. A middle performance group (Group B) was 
formed to include those adults who had answered more than 
65% of the questions correctly. Group A was formed to 
include those parents who had achieved a score of 65% or 
less correct. The adult results are presented in Table 
5 (Ge AA. 

A comparison of the child data from Table 5 with the 
data presented for Adult A, the lowest adult performance 
group, shows the following interesting similarities: 

1) poorer performance on the nominative singular 

neuter (Adult A 43%, Child 84%), as compared 
with the nominative singular feminine (Adult 
A 100%, Child 98%) and masculine (Adult A 93%, 
Cheese.) 

2) relatively high performance on the feminine (Adult 
A 100%, Child 69%) and masculine (Adult A 86%, 
Child 59%) nominative plural 

3) poor performance on the nominative plural neuter 


(AdultwA 14%, Childanos) 
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ADULT PERFORMANCE (Percentages) TARLE 6 
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4) poor performance on Oblique case morphology, as 
compared with acquisition of the nominative case, 
Singular and plural (-y ending). Except for the 
accusative masculine singular (inanimate), on no 
Oblique case does the performance reach more than 
a5tmcOrn Adult A and=21% toretherchi ldren we ine 
accusative masculine singular (inanimate) is 
identical in form to the nominative masculine 
Singular (inanimate). Both take the -g ending. 

The high performance of the Adult A group (83%) 
on this item and the children (100%) may be 
attributable to this fact. 

Thus there are many performance similarities in the 
language of adults who acquired Ukrainian, though not to 
complete fluency, in a "natural" setting, and children who 
are acquiring it in the partial immersion classroom. This 
would seem to indicate that the variables which are 
determining the ease or difficulty of acquisition of 
various Ukrainian morphological endings are not directly 
a result of the setting where the language is being 
acquired. In fact, despite large differences between child 
and adult scores there is a significant correlation (r=.82, 
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Case-by-Case Analysis of Data 
1) Nominative Singular 


Items 2, 11 (nominative singular masculine) 

Items 7, 24 (nominative singular feminine) — 

Item 5 \ayornelnekehetzs Singular neuter) 

Performance on the nominative singular masculine and 
nominative singular feminine was high across all perfor- 
mance groups and indeed across all grades. The nominative 
is, after all, the basic form of the word, from which other 
case forms are constructed. 

Performance on the nominative singular neuter, item 
D,ewas much poorer. Only: Jc of the childreni correctly 
usea this form, and the traditional mastery rate of 90% 
was reached only by tne highest performance group. The 
category also posed problems for the adults--only 84% of 
them responded correctly. 

A closer analysis, as presented in Table 7 (p. 49), 
reveals that 57%”of Adult Ay 25t-ofthewchiid Performance 
Group 1, and 21% of the child Performance Group 2, gave 
item 15, the neuter word lizhko (bed), the feminine ending 
-a. It seems that for a certain percentage of the 
subjects, the neuter category is not clearly distinguished 
from the feminine. 

A similar developmental pattern has been reported for 
Russian. Zhenya Gvozdev acquired the -a feminine nomina- 


tive ending and the -g masculine ending before the -o 


neuter (Dingwall and Tuniks 1973, p. 133). Zakharova 
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explains that in Russian 
[t]he earliest forms that the preschool child 
differentiates into separate systems are inflections 
of the feminine nouns ending in -a (first declension) 
and inflections of the masculine nouns with hard 
endings (second declension). What contributes to 
a quick establishment of this system of connections 
is the fact that in the Russian language the -a 
declension (mostly feminine) and the declension with 
a zero ending (mostly masculine), are, indeed, the 
strongest and most influential, because of their 
outstandingly clear grammatical shape (Zakharova 
2 Ws da Wot © eve Ae Ay We 
Acquisition of the nominative singular neuter in 
Russian is complicated by the presence of neutralized 
vowels in unstressed final position and the children's 
tendency, in’ some cases, is to perceive a reduced -o 
ending as -a (Zakharova 1973, p. 283). However, Zakharova 
IMpltes that even wnele she neuter=ending —O 1s sstressed 
and therefore phonologically distinct, Russian children 
have difficulty fitting neuter nouns into a declension 
system, 2 They often substitute the nominative neuter 
form for other oblique cases (Zakharova 1973, p. 282), 
even though the oblique neuter endings in the singular 
are exactly the same as the masculine ones, with their 
"Outstandingly clear grammatical shape." 


The slightly superior performance of the children 


(100%) on the inanimate accusative singular masculine 


‘ Czech children, surprisingly, seem to have no 
trouble establishing the three gender categories (-a 
feminine, -o neuter and -g masculine) in the nominative 
Singular (PaSesova 1979, pp. 66, 79). 
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(item 20) in contrast to their performance on the 
nominative singular masculine (97%) is easily explicable. 
Two items were used to test for the nominative singular 
masculine. Item 2, the word pesyk (dog), like the vast 

ma jOCL tyr CL" woras in this’ class, ends in -g. All responses 
to item 2 were correct. Item 1l also tested the nominative 
Singular masculine, but the word used here, tato (daddy), 
belongs to a very small category of masculine nouns ending 
in -o. All mistakes in the masculine nominative singular 
involved this item. 

2) Nominative Plural 

Items 3, 8 (nominative plural feminine) 

Items 13, 25 (nominative plural masculine) 

Item 14 (nominative plural neuter) 

Though overall performance of the entire child sample 
on the nominative plural feminine (69%) and the nominative 
plural masculine (59%) was not outstanding, a strong posi- 
tive acquisition trend can be seen across performance 
groups, aS is evident from Table 5 (see p. 44). 

Indeed, it could be argued that the only inflection, 
Other than the nominative singular "basic" word endings, 
which is systematically being acquired by the children is 
the nominative plural marker -y. As we shall see later, 
the high performance on the accusative singular masculine 
inanimate by both children (100%) and adults (97%) can 
probably be attributed to the exact correspondence of 


nominative and accusative forms. Thus we can conclude that 
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the first semantic category being acquired and marked is 
number. This is in accord with the Russian findings, 
where number is the first morphological distinction to 
emerge (Slobin 1963, p. 140). 

The poor overall child performance on the nominative 
plural neuter (9%) is not the result of the children not 
marking for number. Number is marked, but usually incor- 
rectly. For instance, in Performance Group 2, 56% of the 
children marked the neuter plural (item 14) with an 
Overgeneralized masculine-feminine -y ending. 

The overgeneralization of the masculine-feminine -y 
plural ending and the poor development of the neuter 
ending -a indicate that the children have acquired a 
semantic category (number), but have not fully mastered 
the morphological category, with its gender distinctions. > 
The overgeneralized -y ending accords with Hypothesis V, 
that the masculine and feminine nominative plural ending 
would be overgeneralized as the plural marker, at the 


expense of the neuter plural ending -a. 


2 two of our subjects, 7 and 8 (see Appendix B), 
attempted to mark this category by adding the English 
ending -s to the Ukrainian singular form. 


3 Likewise in Czech, the hard masculine and feminine -i 
ending is generalized and used in place of the soft nomi- 
native plural ending -e and the neuter hard ending -a 


(Patesov4 1979, p. 67). 
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3) Accusative 

Item 20 (accusative singular masculine inanimate) 

Items 18, 22 (accusative singular feminine) 

Items 4, 9 (accusative singular masculine animate) 

With the elimination of item 16, child performance 
results on item 20 indicated 100% mastery of the accusa- 
tive singular masculine inanimate. It must be remembered, 
however, that this form of the word is, in fact, "“uninflec- 
ted", or, more specifically, inflected with the -g, the 
null inflection. The accusative singular masculine 
inanimate generally corresponds in form exactly to the 
nominative singular masculine inanimate. 

In marking hard-stem nouns of the first and second 
declension for accusative case, the speaker of Ukrainian 
Or Russian has four regular markers to choose from: 

a3)) SUAibO) mark feminine gender, or a masculine noun 

ending in -a in the nominative singular 
ii) -o to mark neuter accusative (as in the nominative) 
iii) -g to indicate an inanimate object, masculine 
singular 
iv) -a to indicate, in most instances, an animate 
object, masculine singular 

Findings in Russian have indicated that when the 
Russian child first begins to mark the semantic category 
of direct object (the accusative), he does it by using an 
overgeneralized -u (feminine) ending, feminine nouns being 


statistically the most frequent in child speech. Slobin 
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also attributes this generalization to a preference for 
Marking a semantic category with an overt phonological 
form, in this case -u, as opposed to leaving it unmarked 
(OLODI Nm 213, 8D e202) « 

From our data, there is no indication at all of a 
generalization of the -u ending into the masculine 
accusative. However, it is difficult to interpret this 
finding. Marking of other accusative classes (feminine-- 
items 18, 22; masculine animate--items 4, 9) is negligible 
except in Performance Group 3, where 67% mark the accusa- 
Eiveesingular Tlemininescorrectiy with —=u- This group 
contains five native speakers. 

The accusative is, however, the best developed oblique 
case for the children as a whole and for each performance 
group individually. Thus we can assume that it is the 
oblique case which is easiest to acquire. This is in line 
with Paéesova's findings that the accusative is the first 
case to emerge in Czech ACGuLSLtLonaae Lt fisgalsognotable 
that although PaSesova indicates the generalization of the 
hard -u feminine accusative ending as the sole feminine 
accusative ending, she does not suggest that there is 
generalization across ,genden. categories ingthe,accusative. 
She does indicate a generalization of the masculine animate 
ending -a (Paéesova 1979, pp. 68-69). No similar trend 
is discernible in .the data. of this, study. 


It may well be that the children in the lower two 
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performance groups have not even begun to mark the semantic 
category of accusative in any form. Since there is no 
morphological distinction between the nominative and 
accusative of singular masculine inanimate nouns, it is 
very possible that in the case of item 20, the children 
are uSing the nominative form in place of the accusative. 
The use of the nominative instead of the accusative 
accounted for most of the errors in items 4, 9, 18 and 22. 
The data collected bear little on either Hypothesis I 
Orsi lL 21AsS_ the majority of child subjects have not begun 
to mark the accusative case, we have no evidence for the 
Generalization, Of the -usreminine accusativesending, nor 
for a late development of the animate/inanimate dis- 
iInccLon. 
4) Instrumental 


Items 15, 19 (instrumental singular feminine) 
Items 6, 17 (instrumental singular masculine) 


Performance levels for the children as a whole are low 
for both instrumental singular masculine (16%) and instru- 
mental singular feminine (9%). It is, however, of 
significance that the -om (masculine-neuter) instrumental 
ending is being acquired more readily than the feminine 
ending -oju. Among all children tested, 16% used the 
masculine -om ending correctly, as compared with 9% for 
-oju. 

Sources on Russian language acquisition (Slobin 1973, 


p. 203) note a generalized -om masculine-neuter 
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instrumental singular, despite the fact that feminine 
nouns greatly predominate in Russian children's speech. 
Slobin explains this phenomenon found in Zhenya Gvozdev's 


Speech thus: 


Gvozdev's son Zhenya at first used the suffix -om 
for all singular noun instrumental endings, although 
this suffix is used only for masculine and neuter 
Singular nouns. This suffix, however, has only one 
Other function--a masculine and neuter prepositional 
case ending for adjectives. The corresponding 
dominant feminine singular noun instrumental ending, 
-Oi, on the otner hand, serves a variety of functions, 
being an adjectival suffix for four cases in the 
feminine and one in the masculine. Thus, although 
feminine nouns are more frequent in Russian child 
Speech, Zhenya initially used the suffix of fewer 
meanings—— s-om=—forvallpinstances,ofathe sinsjitrumen> 
boa lecase wo.COD1 1974p ees 40) 


Our own data, however, cast doubt on the plausibility 
Qrecitsceasseution,  Thes—omeending iS ObVilousi yamore 
"Salient" for children acquiring Ukrainian as well, 
although the Ukrainian instrumental singular feminine 
ending -oju is as unique in function as is -om. 4 

Further evidence for the salience of -om is offered 
by developments in Ukrainian dialects. The ending -om 
has replaced the feminine form -oju in several Ukrainian 
dialects. Why this has happened has not been satisfac- 


torily explained (Matvijas 1965, pp. 28-30). It does, 


however, suggest that even for adult speakers of Ukrainian 


4 Wynnyckyj, in an unpublished Manuscript; ~alsopreporcts 
an overgeneralization of the masculine -om endings in the 
speech of a child learning Ukrainian as a native language 
(Wynnyckyj 1981, p. 15). 
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the -om ending has a certain salient attraction. In 
Serbo-Croatian, moreover, -om is now the standard feminine 
ending (de Bray 1969, p. 325). 

The occurrence of -om as a feminine marker had not 
been foreseen in the drawing up of the test instrument, 
and its appearance in the initial analysis of adult data 
was quite unexpected. The usual endings one encounters in 
Canada are standard Ukrainian -oju and dialectal -ov. 
Initially, therefore, all cases of -om as a feminine 
instrumental were marked as wrong. However, it was soon 
realized that fifteen instances of the use of Om LAwatLoa Ss 
case had occurred, and that its use was spread throughout 
the entire range of performance. 

Further investigation revealed that, indeed, such a 
dialectal feature, though rare, did exist. Moreover, 
rural place names east of Edmonton (Jaroslaw, Peremyshyl) 
attest to the fact that settlers in those areas originated 
in the region of the Sian River dialects in far western 
Ukrainian etnnic territory, in what is present-day Poland. 
These dialects do have -om in the feminine instrumental, 
and descendants of settlers from that region may well nave 
been among the research subjects. For these reasons, all 
instances of -om as the feminine instrumental were accepted 
as correct. 

A close analysis of the performance of the adults 


shows some striking differences in their use of -om as a 
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feminine instrumental ending (see Table 8, p. 59). Asa 
whole, the adults performed equally well on both masculine 
and feminine instrumental endings (87%--see Table 6, p. 46). 
In the hignest adult performance group, however, only two 
Subjects out of seventeen used the rather rare dialectal 
-om feminine ending. Two other subjects used dialectal 
ove) tn vail other instances #(74%)) "the subjectsmin the 
nighest performance group used the standard ending =O7 Us 
In Adult Group B, the most common response for the feminine 
instrumental ending was -om (43%), followed by the usual 
south-western Ukrainian dialectal form -ov (36%). Among 
the lowest adult performance group (Group A), the most 
common feminine instrumental ending was the rather rare 
dialectalmending--omn-(365)— theres was in’ thrs*group™on ly 
One winscdice Of the use of standard —-Oju and no occurrence 
of the widespread dialectal -ov. 

Although for the sake of consistency all instances of 
-om instrumental feminine were accepted as correct, the 
neavy concentration of its usage in the lower adult 
performance groups leads one to wonder whether, indeed, 
one is dealing with a valid dialectal form in every 
instance. Perhaps a tendency to generalize the masculine 
-om ending is in operation among the less fluent adult 


speakers. One cannot claim that the children are 
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generalizing masculine -om to the feminine, as in 
Russian,> since only one instance of the generalization 
of -om occurred in the child data. Nor was -oju 
generalized. 

Thus there is no evidence in support of Hypothesis 
Iii, that the instrumental feminine ending -Oju would be 
generalized in Ukrainian language acquisition. However, 
the greater salience of -om among the children acquiring 
Ukrainian, despite the existence of the equally unique 
and moresafrequent|-ojusending, casts@somerdoubt on 
mLODINiseassertion thatthe qreatenssaliencesoiieon@in 
RusSian language acquisition can be attributed to its 
relative uniqueness in function, in contrast with the 
Russian feminine instrumental ending -o}. 

5) Dative 


Items 12, 21 (dative singular -masculine) 
Items 10, 23 (dative singular feminine) 


Performance by the children on the dative singular 
Masculine (7%) and the dative singular feminine (7%) was 
very low. Moreover, for all performance groups, both child 
and adult, the dative items ranked among the lowest. 

Child Performance Groups 2 and 3 and the adults found 


the dative more difficult than the instrumental. This is 


° patesova (1979, p. 75) reports a generalization of 
the Czech masculine instrumental ending -em to nouns which 
are feminine in form, but masculine in gender, like tata 
(dad). Thus instead of standard tatou, we have tatem. 
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somewhat surprising, in that the Czech data (Pa&esova 1979, 

p. /5), Gvozdev's diary material, and the data of Dingwall 

and Tuniks (1973, pp. 149-150) suggest that the dative is 

acquired before the instrumental. The latter authors 

Suggest that the late acquisition of the instrumental in 

Russian may be the result of semantic complexity and that 
it is conceivable that one could argue that the 
instrumental represents a more abstract semantic 
notion than do cases marking subject, object, 
recipient, possession, and location, and is 

therefore acquired after these (Dingwall and Tuniks 

OW 37 Ds, LOU). 

Not only should the dative ending represent a semanti- 
cally less complex category, but its usage in the test 
question should, supposedly, be semantically more salient. 
The dative questions involved two verbs that logically 
govern the dative (indirect object). These were pokazaty 
(to show, item 23) and davaty (to give, item 12). The 
need for an indirect object (dative) after dopomahaty 
(to help, items 10, 21) is, one might argue, less clear. 
However, there is no indication that performance on items 
12 and 23 was actually better than performance on 
TO andecl; 

On the other hand, all examples of the use of the 
instrumental involved the instrumental of accompaniment, 
where the use of the instrumental case is not a function 
of semantics, but of syntax. Accompaniment is expressed 


by the preposition z (with) and the instrumental case. 


The instrumental marking is thus to come extent redundant. 
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One woulda assume that the semantically salient element 

in the instrumental of accompaniment construction would be 
tne preposition z. Despite this, and the fact that 
non-prepositional constructions usually appear earlier in 
acquisition than prepositional ones (Voznyj 1967, p. 205; 
Patesova 1979, pp. 117-118), the use of the instrumental 
in this particular construction was better developed 

among Our subjects than the semantically tore salient 
Gative. 

However, the superior performance of the subjects on 
tne instrumental, as opposed to the dative, may possibly 
DemOLCEIDULaDLeGMLCO Theanature, ol tie ellertaci Onerrames. 
Tne instrumental form of the interrogative pronoun, kym, 
May in itself have been a clue for the elicitation of the 
appropriate masculine nominal instrumental ending -om. 
The dative form of the interrogative pronoun, komu, used 
fieauestions 10, lle 21.andeca,, would, of course; be wiess 
helpful in eliciting the nominal?) dative endings —i1yand 
-ovi. 

English interference may also have contributed to the 
poorer performance on the dative. In thirteen instances, 
the child subjects attempted to express the dative with a 
preposition. The prepositions used were do (to), nine 
times; za (for), once; and dlja (for), three times. The 
dative in Ukrainian is never governed by a preposition, 


and the use of the preposition here may well be a transfer 
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from English, 

Patesova (1979, D. 2), ON stnuewotiersnand,. LepOrts aa 
generalization of the Czech masculine dative ending -ovi 
to other than masculine dative forms Clie) However, 
according to her this ending is only generalized to 
feminine nouns where the gender of the noun is confused. 
Thus doktorka (female doctor) and san (dragon) are given 
the masculine dative ending -ovi because they are perceived 
as being masculine (Patesova 1979, Dine o)ee 

Since the majority of mistakes in the dative items 
involved the use of the nominative case, anc can be conclu- 
ded that the majority of the children have not begun to 
mark the dative morphologically. Thus the data provide 
insufficient evidence to affirm or nullify Hypothesis IV, 
wnich predicted a generalization of the dative Singular 
Masculine ending -ovi, at the expense Of the dative 


Seioulace Lominines—2. 


Conclusions 
1) Hypotneses I and II 

As the majority Of Childrens have not yeu begun cogmark 
the semantic category of accusative morphologically, this 
Stucy, can nerctner support HOLeGLSoOLoOVe HYPOtNGS is lye caac 
the feminine -u accusative ending wild at some point be 
generalized as the universal accusative ending. Similarly, 
because of the poor development of the accusative category 


as such, there is not sufficient evidence to confirm nor 
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disprove Hypothesis II, that the animate/inanimate 
distinction in marking the accusative masculine singular 
would develop late in the course of acquisition. 
2) Hypothesis III 

Likewise, this study can neither support nor disprove 
Hypothesis III, which postulated that the instrumental 
Singular feminine ending -oju would be generalized as 
the first expression of the instrumental case. However, 
tne superior acquisition by the children of the masculine 
instrumental ending -om (16%), as opposed to the feminine 
ending, —-Ojug(9%), suggestsuthat the ending |—-onersemore 
salient, in Ukrainian as in Russian. Since Ukrainian 
-Oju iS aS unique in function as -om, and more frequent, 
this finding casts some doubt on Slobin's assertion that 
the Russian instrumental -om is more salient in acquisition 
because of its uniqueness of function. Some other as 
yet unidentified variables must be responsible for the 
greater salience of the ending -om, for children acquiring 
Russian or Ukrainian. 
3) Hypothesis IV 

Since marking of the dative category is very low (7%) 
among the children, there are not sufficient data either 
to disprove or confirm Hypothesis IV, that the more unique 
dative singular masculine ending -ovi would be generalized 
as the dative marker. Though Russian findings have 
indicated that the instrumental is the most difficult case 


to acquire and have attributed this to semantic complexity, 
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the present study suggests that for both children and 
adults, the instrumental is acquired more easily than the 
dative. 
4) Hypothesis V 

Hypothesis V postulated that the masculine and 
feminine plural ending -y would, at some point, be 
Overgeneralized as the plural marker. Findings from both 


the child and adult samples confirm this hypothesis. 
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CHAPTER FIVE 


IMPLICATIONS AND SUGGESTIONS 


Implications for Immersion Language Learning 


The contrast between the pattern of Ukrainian ienenene 
morphological development as revealed in this study of 
partial immersion students and first language acquisition 
in other highly-inflected languages is striking. According 
SOnVOZnY) ¢1960/)), investigators of Russian, Polish, olovak, 
Bulgarian, German and Latvian child language development 
all note that around the age of three, the child begins to 
Make practical use of the declensional system. Similarly, 
Dingwall teand, fUnI KS (1973,8p.L 47). neces ting store tie 
mastery of singular noun endings, discovered that the 
upper third of their sample (children ranging in age from 
Bp oetO7,0,2) eExperienceasvirtually nOsditricultyein 
attaining perfect scores. Even in this study, the youngest 
native speaker, a grade one student, made only one mistake 
(she used an overgeneralized masculine dative ending with 
a feminine noun). 

Does the lack of oblique case development in this 
sample of partial immersion students indicate a develop- 
Mental stage, a temporary overgeneralization of the 


nominative which will be eradicated in time, or does it 
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Show the development of a non-standard language? 

Obviously it is too early to tell on the basis of this one 
Study of a program in its developmental stages, but recent 
Studies of language acquisition in the immersion classroom 
Suggest that inherent in this language-learning setting 

is the danger of the development of non-standard language 
(CohetalI/O,ar.ann 1977,) Connors 19 7c Poteet zee 23'S0; 
Swain and Lapkin 1981). 

If indeed a non-standard or pidginized language is 
developing in the English-Ukrainian bilingual classroom, 
the factors contributing to such a development may well 
be similar to those factors which Plann (1977) identifies 
as contributing to a lack of progress in morpheme acquisi- 
tion in a Spanish immersion classroom which she studied. 
She attributes the fossilization of errors in the 
Chilaren's interlanguage, as shown by a lack of improvement 
across grades, to the following factors: 

1) the learner's attitudes and motivation, in the 

face of the low prestige of the target language 
in the community 

2) the learner's needs in the classroom, where 

communication rather than language mastery is 
emphasized 

3) limited exposure to the language outside the 

classroom 


4) pressure to speak like one's peers. 
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Plann concludes that these factors 

- + . argue against the SIP children perfecting 

their command of their second language. Instead, 

the end result is that the children develop and 

reinforce their own classroom dialect. The fos- 

Silization of forms, particularly at the morpho- 

logical level where semantic power is low, is 

perhaps an inevitable by-product of acquiring a 

second language in an immersion classroom (Plann 

eT ley fee PACD as 

One might speculate that the lack of oblique case 
development in our partial immersion students is due to 
a fossilization of the use of the nominative in all oblique 
case functions. Selinker, Swain and Dumas (1975, p. 149) 
note a generalization of the infinitive by French immersion 
Students. They classify this as a form of simplification, 
the use of one form in all instances, — The structure of 
English would reinforce such simplification of Ukrainian 
Structure, juSt as English structure might reinforces the 
marking of the plural category, which the Ukrainian 
immersion students acquired quite readily. 

It would be interesting to test the immersion students 
on the development of the possessive genitive in Ukrainian 
nouns, since this category is also marked in English, and 


with the same ending as the plural. Such a study would 


help to identify more closely the reasons for the 


+ Similarly, the generalization of masculine forms 
has been observed among French immersion students (Spilka 
OGD set kL) i 
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morphological developments observed. 

As in the case of Plann's Spanish immersion subjects, 
the Ukrainian immersion students may have little moti- 
vation to develop their Ukrainian for use outside rhe 
classroom. The opportunities for its use outside the 
Classroom are limited and the attitudes towards the use 
of Ukrainian, as will be illustrated below, are rather 
ambiguous. 

Although most of the pupils are of Ukrainian origin, 
with few exceptions they come from English-speaking homes. 
parse 2senoOt SUIPrISING. |. ACCOrding tO Census catasrrom 
1971, although 40% of Canadian-born Ukrainians in 
Edmonton at that time knew Ukrainian, only 8% of them 
claimed it as the language most often used at home 
PUrLedager, 1950, p. 125). 

On the other hand, commitment to the maintenance of 
the language is high, as is evidenced by the very exis- 
tence of the English-Ukrainian Bilingual Program. Strong 
commitment to Ukrainian language and rapid language loss 
are, moreover, not unique to Edmonton. They are character- 
istic of the position of the Ukrainian language in 
Canadian cities in general (Reitz and Aston, 1980). Such 
an equivocal attitude to the language on the part of 
native speakers, aptly characterized by Fishman el he Wen 
143) as an "attitudinal haloization unaccompanied by 


increased usage," can hardly motivate others to learn 
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Ukrainian and, more importantly, severely limits oppor- 
tunities for using the language outside the classroom. 
Hayden (1966, p. 199), in a study of the dynamics of 
language maintenance, concludes that 

desire to preserve the ethnic mother tongue, even 

though expressed as highly favourable attitudes, 

contributes but little toward language mastery 

when the language is no longer used in the home. 

Two evaluations of the English-Ukrainian Bilingual 
Program (Muller 1977, Ewanyshyn 1978) found a significant 
correlation between the use of Ukrainian in the home and 
achievement in Ukrainian. (SeegatsotTabies3) loverzce for 
an analysis of the relationship between child and parent 
performance in this study.) 

A detailed examination of the reasons for the non-use 
of Ukrainian in the home would be beyond the scope of 
this discussion. However, the adult sample studied may 
provide some insight into this problem. The achievement 
of the lowest adult performance group, Adult A, indicates 
that a certain percentage of the parents would have great 
difficulty using Ukrainian, since their command of basic 
SEGUGGUreStis SOmpocOrss Moreoverggirom inczdentalgconver— 
sation during the testing, it became apparent that many 
of the parents had a negative attitude toward their own 
Ukrainian language abilities (this was especially true of 
the two lower adult performance groups). The parents often 


underestimated their knowledge (as revealed by the testing) 


and assumed that they spoke some form of debased dialect, 
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rather than "the real Ukrainian taught in school." 

Similarly, Kuplowska (1980) found that when she asked 
a sample of first, second and third generation Ukrainian 
Speakers to rate themselves on fluency, only 19% of the 
second generation and almost none (.7%) of the third 
generation claimed fluency. As she pointedly notes, 

- . . there may be flaws in such self-reports, 

Still they have an advantage, since 'perceived' 

levels of fluency can also be influential in 

attitudes towards language and other cultural 

issues (Kuplowska 1980, p. 138). 

At the same time, some of the parents in the study 
sample rather naively overestimated their childrens 
Ukrainian language abilities, and even suggested that 
their children spoke better Ukrainian than they did. The 
test findings indicated, however, that in the vast majority 
of cases this was not true. Possibly this illusion of 
child superiority in language performance is the result 
of the children's comparative fluency in Ukrainian reading 
and knowledge of "exotic" vocabulary items, like avto, as 
discussed earlier (p. 39). Such a complacent attitude may 
in the long run be detrimental to the children's language 
development. Since the parents are so accepting of the 
children's non-standard language, the children will feel 
no need to perfect it. 

Even within the Ukrainian immersion classroom, tne 


Children have little need to perfect their knowledge of 


Ukrainian. As in all immersion programs, emphasis is on 
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communication. The children's comprehension and vocabulary 
development are such that they are able to communicate 
with the teacher and their fellow classmates without 
worrying about the niceties of grammar. Swain and Lapkin 
report that once the children in French immersion reach a 
point in their language development where they can make 
themselves understood, they have no strong social incentive 
to develop their language further toward native speaker 
HermmiSm( owalty cand eLapkins LOG lesps 7i),< 

Social incentive for language normalization in 
natural language acquisition is provided by the peer 
group, as has been noted by several researchers (Spilka 
1976, Dulay and Burt 1977, Politzer 1980, Swain and 
Rapiclime loo] ape lindced ;eDUsayeana burt (Lyi mp mei 2) 
Suggest that one of the affective factors delimiting 
actual linguistic’ input for the language learner is a2 
preference for certain input models, specifically peer 
models, rather than teacher or parent models. Thus the 
peer is likely to.be a more effective language teacher 
for the cnild than the classroom teacher. The pupil will 
be motivated to develop his language toward the norms of 
peer-group speakers of the target language, while the 
teacher model may not be able to provide the social moti- 
vation necessary for language normalization. 

Ukrainian-speaking peer language models are almost 


entirely lacking in the Ukrainian bilingual classroom. In 
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most cases the sole source of Ukrainian language input is 
the teacher. The few native speakers in these classes may 
provide Ukrainian input in formal classroom situations, 

but they interact with the other children in English. The 
language of peer group interaction is definitely seetingt 
and English is the language of the “real world" outside the 
Classroom as well. 

Connors et al. suggest that "the fundamental limita- 
tion on what immersion can do arises from its restriction 
Lomenenc lassroom.. (Connorssctsdl..)197 0). me) Le ee ec eT 
view the classroom setting restricts the linguistic input 
both stylistically and situationally, and does not provide 
the learner with access to the same sort of input a native 
receives. The language presented in textbooks used in 
immersion may be artificial, and non-native speaker 
teachers, though competent in the language, may be using 
"a more 5 aan and stylistically underdifferentiated 


Ggeamnac (Connors et ali 19707) p../0) sthansagtluentenative 


speaker would use. Furthermore, certain types of linguis- 


2 Indeed, one suspects that even among Canadian-born 
young adults who can speak Ukrainian, the language of 
peer group interaction is English. Ukrainian 1s reserved 
for use with elders and certain select groups, like aca- 
demics and clergy. From the present researcher's own 
experience, conversations among the young often have a 
ritualized Ukrainian introduction, followed by a quick 
switch into English. This pattern of language usage may 
even be characteristic of some of the Ukrainian bilingual 


teachers themselves. 
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tic input may be totally absent for immersion students, 
Since they do not meet the target language in ordinary 
social circumstances. 

In addition one suspects that the language demands 
made on the student in the immersion classroom may in part 
be responsible for the type of language which develops 
there. Swain and Lapkin characterize immersion students' 
French language usage as "reactive" rather than active 
(Swain and Lapkin 1981, p. 82). -Students rarely initiate 
the use of French themselves and do not seek opportunities 
for using it. They do, however, respond in French when a 
COnversation is anitiated in? that language (p. 129). 

Their productive language skills, speaking and writing, 
PemerienOn—lagrVvew p>. 12) )em nt Of this Suggests tiauecne 
language demands in the immersion classroom do not favour 
the development of active language use and productive 
language skills (speaking and writing). 

To facilitate better language skills development, 
Swain and Lapkin suggest that an immersion program will 
have to ensure more opportunities for the use of the 
target language outside the classroom and as intensive as 
possible exposure to the language in the school itself 
(swaineana Lapkin 1961, p." 35). =More intensive exposure 
to the language can be assured by the implementation of 
total rather than partial early immersion, and by the 


establishment of immersion centres in schools where there 
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is no regular English program. One study referred to by 
Swain and Lapkin (1981, p. 128) suggests that the absence 
of a parallel regular English program in an immersion 
school does facilitate the wider use of the target 
language throughout the school and produces better 
language learning results. 

The lack of curriculum incentives for language norma- 
lization might also contribute to non-standard language 
development. The prime goal of Ukrainian immersion, as of 
all immersion programs, is the development of communication 
skills. As a result, the development of morphology and 
other formal aspects of language is not systematically 
planned for nor evaluated by the program teachers and 
administrators. Little information is available about 
what actually goes on in the Ukrainian immersion classroom, 
but Swaine and) Lapkin®r,eportethateins practicetiexplicid 
teaching of grammar and structure are gradually incorpora- 
ted into the French immersion curriculum (Swain and 
Vapkire 1981;% p.< 9) .ep However, -“whethersthetincorporation of 
objectives for the teaching of grammar in immersion 
language programs would effectively facilitate normal 
language development is a moot point. Polipzeresl 98 0Re pe 
297) insists that secona-language techniques are a 
natural ally to bilingual (immersion) teaching. Cohen, 


while suggesting formal classroom drills to counteract 
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Oovergeneralization, cautions that: 

+ Ge DES still remains a research question as to 

how effective such systematic correction will be 

if it is not perceived by the learner as important 

in peer communication in the language (Cohen 1976, 

o/s 

At this point, it is possible only to speculate about 
the ultimate type of Ukrainian language development which 
will take place in the immersion classroom. It is 
proposed, however, that the limited data on morphological 
development assembled in this study, the learning situation 
in the immersion classroom, and the situation of the 
Ukrainian language outside the classroom, all point to 


the strong possibility that a non-standard language may 


develop. 


Suggestions for Further Research 

This study has dealt with only a very limited aspect 
(nominal endings) of one area (morphology) of Ukrainian 
language acquisition. It has, moreover, limited itself 
to a very special population--immersion students. 

Many more studies, both cross-sectional and longitu- 
dinal, using both native speakers and second language 
learners, and covering all aspects (morphological, syntac- 
tic, phonological) of language acquisition, will be 
necessary before research findings will be of real value 
in planning and evaluating Ukrainian immersion education. 


Research must also be carried out into the various 
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aspects of language usage in the immersion classroom. It 
is not known specifically what type of linguistic input 
tne immersion learner receives, nor what language demands 
are made upon him. Both of these factors do, of course, 
determine the type of language development which takes 
placer inethrs=setting. 

Studies in’ the acquis#tron=cor-Ukrainian as a first 
language would, of course, be invaluable. However, the 
State of Ukrainian language maintenance in Canada is such 
that extensive work in this area would not be feasible 
neve. Onethe ether hand, thempoliticale situation in the 
Onto. o.oo. LSenOt favourable to researchwoneukrainian 
language acquisition in the Ukraine itself. This applies 
both to Ukrainian researchers and those from abroad who 
WMEGhntawisiCOmwOLrk sin gti se te. a: 

Thus the Ukrainian immersion programs in Alberta, 
Saskatchewan and Manitoba provide the most fruitful field 
for research on Ukrainian language acquisition. Longitu- 
dinal studies of various aspects of language acquisition by 
students in these programs could make a valuable contribu- 
tion to the field of child language acquisition in general, 
and would be of aid in planning and evaluating the programs 


themselves. 
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TABLE 9 


CHI SQUARE ANALYSIS OF 
PERFORMANCE GROUPS 


Performance Grouping of Children According to 


Adult Groups 


_ADULT GROUPS 
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AY? analysis shows that there is no significant 
relationships between columns (adults) and rows (children). 
Tis indicates that there is no significant relationship 
between the performance of the adults and that of the 
children and suggests that the children in our sample are 


nOterlearning Ukrainian strom thei joarents . 
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APPENDIX A 


Test Instrument 

1) The instrument consisted of picture-stimuli presented 
on 6" x 9" cards, which are reproduced here. 

2) The elicitation question was printed in Ukrainian 
Orthography on the backvorleach) card, sincesthemtesc 
was entirely oral. 

3) For purposes of presenting the instrument, the 
questions, with English translation, are printed below 


Lhe reproductions Of the cards. 
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LSeChUs 2 


What 


°02000 


3. Ty? BeIUKeOOnOe,e art) Ts... @ 


Here 1S a big fish, anu here 
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4, ile OncaHa. 


This is Oksana. 


She drawing? 


Ilo BOHa MasNne? 


She likes to draw. 


BoHa AKOUTL MAaNIhHBaTH. 


What is 
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Y4ee gaye 
eye Ay 


a eT 


[oa aO nese 


yet 
ai 


1S this ? 


. 


What 


6. Ue Nerpo. Ue toro necux Cipko. 
3-KuM IleTpo ckakac? 
’ * 4 ° A ‘ . 
TMiise us) P6trlO. gel. sme om Ss OOGrolLKo 


whom is Petré skipping? 
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Logess Rat & 

‘pa ein? .@uaed eh wier 
Tatas tae was at sed 


fen Wo we? 


Whatetisetnis ? 
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S&S. lyt BeIMKe Ropoka. 
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Here is a big cow, and here 
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me ae ee 
aaa ; 
pane 
Ae Oh wt 

- vues s 


za eo i | y | 
i = = 
ela | 


9. Ue letpo, a ue Horo Kotux. Io llerpo Tpumac? 


This is Petro, and this#is his cat. What is Petro 
holding? 


10... He OUncapa-. 
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Ile OKcaHuHa MaMa. 


OxkcaHa Zyxe JHOUTS DZomoMaratu. Komy OxcaHa zonomarac? 


THiS PiLsVOKSaiva. 
motner. Oksana likes to help. 


This is Oksana's 
Whom is Oksana helping? 


iptam etimevee's .sssorD 2D {OT 
festambyes sraox0 yrRoM <i _cslsmtqen cordon sayy 


tpaigtsd & 
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Tnese are children, and who is this? 


a i 
a 15) 7 
7 7 7 is; 
7 = 4 os Veet 
- hy 7 7 _ As 
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12. Ue OxcaHa. Ue OkcaHuH mecuK BypkKo. 
Komy OkcaHa fae icru? 


This is Oksana. This is Oksana's dog Burko. 
Whom 1s Oksana feeding (literally, -"giving to eat")? 


qt 2 sneaos? ef -~enmsa® si 
aN afr gusowe om | 


plana -sapedO at 8 
€ ("45s oF sa oh re Be ay snneae at 
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13. TyT BeEAMKUM KOTUK, 2 TYT... 
Here 1s a4 Dig Cacjmanc wiclee. scar 


2 


ae 


14, Tyo Beaune ikKO, a TyT.s.: 


Here is a big bed, and here . 


>) 
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15. Ue OkcaHa. Le Ilerpo. 
BoHM.uacto OaBJATBCA pagsom. 3 Kum IleTpo 6baBUuTBEca? 
ThALS@ise OkSana wea nises 
Petro. They often play together. With whom is 
Oksana playing? 
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16. Ile Tlerpo. Mo BiH Tpumas y pyui? 


This is PetrO. What is he holding? 
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17. Ue OxcaHa. Ue Merpo. 
3 KUM OKCaHa OaBUTbBCA? 


BOHM wacTO OCaBIATECA pasoM. 


This is Oksana. This is Petro. 
With whom is Oksana playing? 


They often play together. 
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18. Ue Herpos.3Sin vwacro "lenure Ha"osepo. 


Ilo BiH 3M0BUB Ha O83epi? 


This is Petr6é. He often goes to the lake. 
What did he catch at the lake? 


a 


see sr rg ‘@eies tid sages si .Sr. 
Tienes. 


_ «BAsL 212 OF 
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19. Ie OxcaHa. Ue OkcaHuHa MaMa. 
OkcaHa IKOuTB npauwBatu. 3 KUM OKkcaHa mpalwe? 


Tnis Ls Oksana weal nisetouOcscanans 
mother. Oksana likes to work. With whom is 
Oksana working? 


<p eget Rh -xteond. eR 
Toaenh cal a , 


asa 
. g& mote i 
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CO. Ue navwi CBauHKa. BouHa AWOUTE NMeKTH. 


e. i Ilo BOHa cneKJa? 
This peibrs.s Pies ohenlikes togbake. 
What has she baked? 
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ei. Us Nerpo. Uewlerprs rato. 
TlerTpo fyxe MbOuTB TZONoMaratu. Komy Ilerpo zonomaras? 
THis iS Petro... Tiis vs Petros ; 
father. Petr6é really likes to help. Whom is Petro 
helping? 


Tos Tr wodon 


- Sxted ek 
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22. Ue OxcaHa. BoHa Tyxe AWOUTL uuTaru. 


Io OkcaHa untTas? 
This is Oksana. She really likes to read. 
What is Oksana reading? 
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23. Ue lletpo. Ue Ilerpona 6a6a. 


IleTfpo KyNIMB KOTHuKa. Homy BiH moKasyé6 KOTHKa. 

This iSsePetro m—ei nist icurbetro.s 
grandmother. Petr6é has bought a cat. To whom 
is he showing his cat? 


F sB0E5 Say — 
‘see20s seeson/ BRR: y 
a'31g68 
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2am, ©& kore ? 
What iis. ciise 
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250 ly? BeIMKUn BeCuUK, a TyYT...? 
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APPENDIX B 


Presentation of Raw Data 


1) 


es) 


3) 


4) 


3) 


The child subjects were grouped according to grade and 
a number was assigned to each subject beginning with 
the kindergarten children and proceeding sequentially 
to grade seven. 
Then adult subjects were assigned numbers. 
Each subject's responses were recorded in the column 
below his number 
No response is marked as x. 
With two exceptions all responses are transliterations 
of the Ukrainian orthography which is more or less 
phonemic and adequate for our purposes. The exceptions 
are: 

i) -g, and 

ii) -s, the English plural ending, used by subjects 
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